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THOMAS ROCHE, 
Son of PEREGRINE ROCHE, 
Of the CiTy of DuBLIiN ; 


Who, being cureg| of a violent ſcorbutic Diſorder, 

has lately relapſed ; and the Habit is now ſo con- 

firmed, that he 1s deemed incurable, and muſt ever 
remain a very SCRUB. 


By ABRAHAM RVE. 


Nemo me impune lon 7. 


To which i is added, by way of Poſtfcript, . 
An AFFIDAV IT from the MAY 2 the Croskæ. 
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A particular Friend of mine adviſed me, in a very friendly 
a Manner, to pay the preſent Expence, and proceed no farther. 
« My Friend, I know, meant me well; but as nothing ca be 
« more diſagreeable than advice agaihſt a determined Reſolution, 
«© I was reſolved to puſh on, though I knew I had a tireſome, 
« long, and p1xTyY Road to travel, not a Soul in the C:ty to 
© bear me Company, and muſt expect to be pelted with Dirt 
e from behind every Hedge as I paſſed along. . K 
Roch on Corporation Government. 


What a prophetic Spirit was this Man endued with ! 


Sold by Meſſrs. StMMons and Ki XD, and W. reer br, 
in CANTERBURY. 


price THREE-PENCE, 
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Mr. T“ INXX RKK XE, 


Of the City of DuBLix. 


DrAR Tom, 


e gave me the higheſt ſa- 
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Fo I i tisfaction when I was ac- 
OP Nx 5 + quainted with your reco- 
cer very from a diſorder which 
has ſo long been the bane of your 

family: the ſcurvy, Tom, makes !/ 
terrible havock in delicate conſtitu- 
tions, and I have been long appre- 
henſive it would bring you to an 
untimely end. Alas! my fears were 
| 85495 but 
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but too true; ſome curſed mercurial 
preparation has certainly affected your 
brain, and I fear we ſhall be ever de- 
prived of your company; for that 
ſaline eruption which drivels from your 
mouth indicates that you are totally 
unfit for the ſociety of mankind. The 
Liberty of the Preſs, that glorious pri- 
vilege of our conſtitution, is ſtill open 
to you, nor are you the only unfor- 
tunate Lunatic who takes pains to 
abuſe himſelf. You have indeed, to 
uſe your own gentle lan guage, vomited 
forth a crude, undigeſted pamphlet, 
which, though it may have eaſed your 
own ſtomach, 1s nauſeous to every 
reader. 


You, Tom, like every other ſtory- 
teller, have a peculiar manner of re- 
lating your own narrative, and, bleſſed 
as you are with the power of rhetoric, 


can ſo diſguiſe the dark ſcenes, and 
W 
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embelliſh the more lucid parts, of your 
narration, that unleſs it is contraſt- 
ed with plain ſimple facts, you, Sir, 
the hero of your family, may perhaps 
deceive the inattentiye reader, 


Indeed you very frankly confeſs, 
that you came to C-------- helpleſs 
and friendleſs; that the generous in- 
habitants raiſed you from a ſtate of 
abject poverty to a comfortable ſitu- 
ation, and in return you tell them, 
even without an apology for your con- 
duct, or a bluſh for your principles, 
that you have gambled away, at your 
own earneſt requeſt, the amazing ſum 
of Two HUNDRED PounDs, 


Abuſe, and not mechaniſm, is your 
talent, though there is a kind of ana- 
logy in both; for as you are extremely 
dirty in the one, ſo in the other you 
are a very „oven. 
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As to the 102 pages of narrative, { 
will engage to render it more intel- 
ligible in a leſs number of lines.---On 
a Saturday night in January laſt, Tom, 
as uſual, goes to the club, where he 
meets with many reputable neigh- 
bours, men whom he had aſſociated 
with for ſeveral years; at twelve o'clock 


he fits down to a game of two-handed 


whiſt, at which he is known to play 
better than at any other game; has a 
run of ill luck, yet ſtupidly purſues it; 
increaſes the fum, and plays on till 
(how ſhall I name it without a bluſh!) 
till two o'clock on Sunday afternoon; 
his antagoniſt 1s then engaged with 
other company; he purſues him to his 


own houſe, and from ſix on Sunday even- 


ing plays till four on Monday morn- 
ing; gets himſelf ſeverely drubbed ; yet 
not content, for gambling appears to 
be his ruling paſſion, he ſollicits his 
antagoniſt to his o] houſe, and there 
refuſes 
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refuſes admittance to a third perfon; 


ſtupidly, the world muſt think it ar- 
rantly ; for a fair player if he revokes 
is ſuppoſed not to be ſenſible of his 
miſtake, till his antagoniſts detect 
him; but you, /upidly indeed, detect 
yourſelf, whilſt your antagoniſt paſſed 
it over. 


It is true, you was the loſer, but 
that by no means infers you was 


the honeſteſt man at the table. In- 


deed, Tom, it looks very ſuſpicious 
that you was trying your talents. 


At length you give it up, retire to 
reſt, and awake with all the horror 
of ruin and deſtruction, brought on 
by a curſed propenſity to gambling. 
Vanity, of wivch you have no imull 
ſhare, induces you to think that yuu 
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is beat again; he revokes ſeveral times 
in the courſe of the play, and calls it 
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could not be beat, by fair play, eſpe- 
cially as you had taken fuch unfair 
advantages by revoking yourſelf. The 
next emotion, and, I believe, the laſt, 
which conſcience has given you, was, 
If I cvace payment the world will 
* think it mean.” You reſolve to be 
4 man of honour ; but, alas! thoſe 
honourable reſolutions fell before the 
idol Tztereft, and you ſtand in the firſt 
rank of that infamous ſociety of Black 


Legs. 


| _ Your next ſtep was to recover by 

A * law the money paid in part; you com- 
mence a proſecution, publiſh the at- 
fair to the world, with all the aggra- 

3 vated circumſtances malice could ſug- 
geſt, and threaten every poſſiblepuniſh. 
ment on the man you had ſollicited 


1 to this cruel fate. What a hopeful 
1 chance had he in riſking the loſs of 7409 
| hundred pounds with a v, who now 


deter- 
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determined to proſecute him for win- 
ning eighty? Can you, has your coun- 
try given you a face to meet the pub- 
lic, when you have thus forfeited every 


Pretenſion to pity or ſupport ? 


But, how ſhall I relate the ſequel! 
to entrap the man who now begins to 


ſee his error by aſſociating with you, 


and who declares he would retund the 
money if he thought it affected your 
circumſtances. You delude, under 
falſe pretences, a man of fair charac- 
ter into a dirty action; you plant him 
in the cloſet, and then gentiy invite 
your companion to your houſe, and 
beg he would open himſelf freely; that 
your convenient, though inoffenſive, 
neighbour might have ſome ſuſpicious 
proof to ſwear away--his life; no--his 
reputation. Are theſe things ſo, thou 
peſt of ſociety ?- The Hyena, crafty, 
voractous, and cruel, ſeems leſs ſo than” 

: you; 
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you ; that beaſt can only call men out 


and devour them, but you ſeduce them 
to your very den. 


Pity to the unfortunate, however 
unworthy, dwells in the breaſt of an 
Engliſhman ; 1t 1s the characteriſtic 
of our country :---You, baſely as you 
acted, was not an exceptlon ; your 
friends, your foes, every man that 
deigned to ſpeak to you, intreated 
you to make up the affair; they 
ſolicited, they begged, they preſſed 
you; but fools are ever obſtinate, 
and revenge, cruel revenge, ſtimu- 
lated you to perfiſt : —— At length, 
thro' dread of a recrimination, on the 
gambling act, from your opponent, 
you willingly conſented, and fortu- 
nately put your arbitration into the 
hands of a man, whoſe head, whoſe 
heart, whoſe invariable conduct are an 


honor to ſociety; and abuſe from ſuch 
a wretch 
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a wretch as you, muſt rivet him ſtill 
cloſer to our affections. He rightly 
weighs the matter; and as there ap- 
pears no diſtant ſuſpicion of a fraud, 
he judges the winner intitled to the 
whole; but, from humanity to your 
circumſtances, which 1s ever prevalent 
with him, he endeavours to mitigate 
your loſs, but could ſcarcely ſuppoſe 
that your antagoniſt would give up an 
hungred and twenty-erght guineas. How- 
ever, to make the matter certain, he 
intimates his intention, and ſucceeds ; 
and fairly tells you that your adver- 
fary is acquainted with the mode of 
arbitration : you acquieſce, the world 
approved it, and it was moſt ſincerely 
wiſhed by the public that the whole 
affair might be buried in eternal obli- 
VION. 


Gaming of every ſpecics is my utter 
averſion ;' and I hope no man will 
C ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe that I am defending ſo infa- 
mous a practice: nothing can exte- 
nuate the offence, in the opinion of 
every honeſt man; but yet there is a 
juſtice due to the vileſt malefactors. 
As gameſters, both parties are equally 
culpable, with this difference only, 
that the one, ſenſible his conduct is 
not to be defended, prudently keeps 
filent; whilſt the other, by public 
meetings, by private conferences, and 
by ſcurrilous pamphlets, endeavours 
to compel you to approve his conduct. 


Poor, friendlefs, abandoned man ! 
you will {till rake in the filth of your 
own actions, and having found a 
Printer, equally ready with yourſelf, 
to BLACKEN Characters, commit to 
the preſs the narrative of a tranſaction 
which muſt ever make againſt you ; 
and have ſtill rendered it more infa- 


mous, by endeavouring to ſcandalize 
the 


1.20 
the moſt reputable characters, whom 
indeed you ſeem to have dragged forth 
merely to ſhew your talent at abuſe--- 
Ungrateful wretch ! But gratitude, 
Tom, to ſpeak in your native lan- 
guage, was a crime which was never 
laid to your charge. The inhabitants 
of this city, who have raiſed you from 
obſcurity, deſpiſe you, and was you 
not too contemptible, would roll you 
through every kennel in the ſtreet. 
You have now furniſhed the world 
with branding-irons, and the public 
have affixed on you that BLACK 
MARK, of which you formerly ex- 
preſſed ſo much dread, 


Characters which the world will 
ever honour with applauſe, you, in 
moſt abſurd, illiterate, ungrammati- 


cal language, have endeavoured to 
depreciate ; but the blow recoils with 
double force upon your own hapleſs 
pate. | * WE Indeed 
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Indeed it is now known, that from 
your innate propenſity to ſcandal, it 
is equally dangerous to a*man's repu- 
tation to be ſeen in your campany, as 
it is infectious to the body to aſſociate 
with families afflicted with the plague. 
Be ſatisfied, urge me no farther, and 
be aſſured that you are become ſo very 
dangerous, that the only apology ne- 
ceſſary for expelling you from the 
concert as a proprietor, from clubs as 
a companion, from ſociety as a man, 
was the rom * of ſelf-preſervation. 


Aſter having related your ſtory, 
how you gamed away two hundred 
pounds on Saturday, Sunday, and Mon- 
day---how you promiſed payment of 
the money, and how you refuſed pay- 
ment of the money---how at one time 


you determined to be a man of ho- 


nour, and how you ſoon after found 


that you had no honour at all---how 
| you 
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you got the man into the cloſet to 
entrap your aſſociate, and how, after 
having earneſtly intreated him to play 
with you, commenced a proſecution 
againſt him as a gambler---how, when 


your friend from the cloſet ſaid, that 
Mr. F. did not ſay he marked, but 


ny cut, the cards as he pleaſed--- 


how you made him ſay quite the con- 
trary in the 15th page of your narra- 
tive---and when as how you have aſ- 
ured us, by all the poſſible proofs ne- 
ceſſary for that purpoſe, that yowdare 
a very great r-, you then ſtep out 
of the way to abuſe fifteen perſons, all 


more reputable than yourſelf, becauſe 


they refuſed to be gonnected with a ſ--l. 


Your character as a tradeſman is 
notorious; if the world wants proof, 
I would refer them to Tohn Seath. 
Your duplicity with Mr. R----- and 
Mr. WW------- was infamous. How 

worthy 
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worthy you are as a companion, I 
refer the public to your own narrative. 
As a man of veracity, you are totally 
ruined: You accuſe me of propa- 
gating a ſtory of Mr. Horn, which I 
never did; but this I did; I enquired 
into the merits of that ſtory, found it 
untrue, and made it my buſineſs to 
contradict it. 


Your pamphlet 1s made up of lies, 
ſcandal, and abuſe, and I am well 
perſuaded the parties aggrieved will 
very ſoon ſtep forth and do them ſelves 
juſtice on a worthleſs miſcreant, whoſe 
talent for ſlander is on every occaſion 
predominant ; nor can you even take 
up your pen 1n a public cauſe with- 
out private ſcandal. 


As for my own part, though I have 
no acquaintance with Achilles, I feel 


myſelf perfectly invulnerable from 
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your ſhafts; but I feel for my neigh- 
bours, and, on all occaſions, dare op- 
poſe myſelf to a wretch like you; 
and I am firmly perſuaded that I ſhall 
do ſociety more ſervice, by expoſing 
ſuch a creature, than ever any of your 
iriſh heroes have done by deſtroying 
monſters. 


I ſhall now cloſe this letter, and 
ſubjoin the affidavit of your own honeſt 
man, which, I believe, will ſatisfy the 
public, that your aſſertion of Mr. 
Petts's hearing Mr. F. ſay in a very 
particular manner, that he had a 
right to mari the cards with his 
“ nails, to prevent cutting honours,” 
is A LYE. Ves, Sir, it is one of thoſe 
many embelliſhments that ſerved to 
enliven your pamphlet, when the 
narrative was dull, 


I now 
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I now leave you to the {corn of the 
world; and, what is worſe, to the 
pangs of your own tormenting con- 
ſcience ; yet, not without aſſuring you 
that, was there the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
your having been defrauded of the 
money, which I firmly belicve you 
fairly loſt, I would have been the firſt 
man to have ſtood forth in your de- 
fence, and aſſiſted you, to the utmoſt 
of my power, to have brought the 
culprit to condign puniſhment. Even 
now, your ſituation awakens in me 
the feelings of humanity, and I wiſh 


you to retire, left the threatning ſtorm 


ſhould burſt over your devoted head, 
and cruſh you, if not to atoms, at 
leaſt to that comfortleſs ſtate, when 
you tell us you was a ranger and 


Friendlefs. 


ABRAHAM RYE. 
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POSTSIC EATER 
— 
AFFIDAVIT of Twomas PeTTs. 


1 WAS employed by Mr. Roch in 
beating a bed, when he came and de- 
ſired to ſpeak to me; we walked to- 
gether into the Dungil; where he 
aſked me © if I could keep a ſecret?” I 
anſwered, „yes, if there was occaſion 
« for it.“ He ſaid © he believed he 
« was taken in by a ſharper,” or words 
to that effect; I replied that did 
e not underſtand gaming; © I do 
not want you to underſtand any 
« thing about it, (ſaid he) but only 
to have your opinion in the matter.” 

D I told 
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told him «I did not like to have 
«© any thing to do in ſuch an affair.” 
He often renewed this diſcourſe, and 
at length prevailed upon me to con- 
{eat to be ſecreted in a cloſet in a room 
at his houſe; and aſſured me at the 


ſame tine that no other perſon was 


ac dainted with it but him and myſelr, 
no ever ſlnuld: then, and not till 
then, he aſked me © if I knew Mr. 
« Francis? I replied © yes ;” and aſked 
him“ if he was the perſon he meant?“ 
Te ſaid © he was.” I then told him, 
« ] begged to be excuſed, as I did not 
« like to do ſuch a thing, Mr. F. be- 
„ing a ncighbour, and I had ſome 
« dealings with his brother the grocer, 
« and if ſuch a tranſaction was ever 
made public it might greatly preju- 
« dice me in my buſineſs.“ At tlus 
he ſeemed much diſſatisfied, and again 
allured me, “ upon his honour, that 
« jt thould never tranſpire.“ Upon 
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which aſſurance I conſented; anckthen 
he told me ©« he would let me know 
«© when Mr. F. was to come.“ Some 
time after he called on me, and defired 
I would come that evening. I accor- 
dingly went, when he ſhewed me the 
place wherein I was to be ſecreted ; 
preſently after Mr. F. came; and 
while he was coming up ſtairs, Mr. R. 
puſhed me into the cloſet, and ſhut 
the door. After they had taken a 
glaſs, Mr. R. aſked Mr. F. whether 
© he knew how much money he had 
given him, or whether he told it?“ 
Mr. F. ſaid © yes; eighty guineas.” 
Mr. R. then aſked him “ if he had 
te given M. Teal half of it? Mr. F. {aid 
« yes.” Mr. R. aſked if Mr. T. was 
concerned with him in the whole ? 
Mr. F. ſaid yes.“ Mr. R. ſaid to 
Mr. F. © I ſhewed you where you 
* marked the cards with your nail ;” 
Mr. F. denied it, and ſeemed to laug 
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it off, by walking about the room. 
Mr. R. then ſaid, Why would you 
* cut the cards fo when you faw how 
eit provoked me?” Mr. F. aniwered, 
that © he had a right to cu them fo, 
if he could prevent the cutting of 
an honour.” Previous to Mr. F.'s 
coming, Mr. R. ſhewed me a piece of 
paper, on which was ſome writing ; 
it ſeemed to be the cover of a letter, 
whereon he defired me to mark two 
croſſes, which I did. On a piece of 
this paper he bid Mr. F. put down 
« what money he had paid him, and 
«« what he had to pay.” Soon after 
this Mr, F. went away, on which I 
was releaſed from tne cloſet ; when he 
aſked me © what I thought of the 
« affair, and whether hz was not took 
« jn?“ I at that time aſſented, not 
knowing but that Mr. F. had enticed 
him to play, A few wecks after, Mp. 


R. again ſent for me to his houſe; 
when 
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when J came there, Mr. Slodden was 
with him; Mr. S. aſked me what I 
* had heard paſs between Mr. F. aud 
*« Mr. R.?“ I then related what I had 
heard while in the cloſet : but in the 
recital, Mr. R. frequently interrupted 
me, by putting in words that: dd not 
remember; for which he was checked 
by Mr. S. in particular, he wanted 
me to ſay, that © Mir. F. ſaid he had 
ca right to mark the cards to prevent 
« the cutting of an honour;” bit I 
faid no, Mr. F. ſaid he had a nit 
« to cut them fo, if he could pr ent 
the cutting of an honour,” 

Toe Mas“ of 
—— 
THOMAS PET TS. 


Cunterbury, Dec. 17, 1773. 
Stora deere Me, 
G, FREND, Mayor, 
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